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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


\No. XXXVIII.—THE FASHIONABLE 
MARRIAGE. 


Marriace! What a world of meaning there is in 
the word. Though only consisting of two syllables in 
pronunciation, and three in orthography, it is, in a 
practical sense, one of the most important words in the 
English language. The happiness or misery of mil- 
lions is wrapt up in it. Matrimony is the real radical 
reformer after all. It is the most powerful moral agent 
in the universe. It produces marvellous results in its 
subjects, no matter to which sex they belong. To enter 
the wedded state is like entering a new-world; it is 
not only like commencing a new era in one’s existence, 
but actually constitutes the beginning of a new exist- 
ence. It is the initiation to a state of being of which 
the parties had no previous conception. The single 
man undergoes a mighty change the moment he be- 
comes a husband; and the young miss, perhaps, a 
still more extensive transformation of character when 
she has become “ the wedded wife ” of some enamoured 
swain. Every thing in their altered position is novel. 
Their views of the duties and obligations of life are 
changed. Their notions, habits, and pursuits are all 
altered. They now feel that they are no longer to 
live exclusively or principally for themselves, but for 
each other. ‘They are, morally speaking, a sort of 
Siamese twins. Their sympathies and objects ; their 
pains and their pleasures, are, or ought to be, the 
same. The marriage mystic ceremony has formed 
a bond by which their earthly destinies are indissolu- 
bly linked together. It is a fact which very possibly 
has never struck the mind of the reader, that husband 
and wife must either be both happy or both miserable. 
You never see one of the parties happy while the other 
is wretched. You never yet met with a truly happy 
husband, if the wife were really miserable ; nor, on the 
other hand, with a truly happy wife with a really 
wretched husband. This is a hint which, it is to be 
hoped, will not be lost either on those who have passed 
the matrimonial Rubicon, or who may have it in con- 
templation to enter into the wedded state. Let the 
former,—the husband as well as the wife, and the wife 
as well as the husband,—ever recollect that in studying 
to promote the happiness of each other, they are pro- 
moting their own ; and let the latter, before crossing 
the threshold of the marriage sanctorum, resolve, 
from a principle of selfishness, if from no higher or 
more generous consideration, to study each other's 
happiness in every possible way. The husband who 
renders his wife unhappy, insures by that very act his 
own misery: and the wife who makes her husband 
wretched, strikes a heavy blow, which cannot possibly 
fail of effect, at her own felicity. 

Though marriage be incomparably the most impor- 
tant social contract. into-which human beings. can 
enter, we every day see persons, in all ranks of life, 
and in every diversity of pecuniary circumstances, 
rushing recklessly into it. They look upon matri- 





mony as if it were an everyday matter, and think no 
more of approaching the hymeneal altar than they 
would of entering a place of public amusement. They 
form a matrimonial contract with much less care and 
circumspection than they would exercise in the pur- 
chase of a horse or dog. We are liberal in our denun- 
ciations of the extragrdinary nonchalance which Byron 
displayed in the choice of a partner in life. And yet 
not one whit more absurd or criminal was his conduct 
in commissioning Moore to negotiate for a wife to him, 
pledging himself to accept of any one whom he would 
recommend, than is the conduct of thousands who form 
alliances on the impulse of the moment, and without 
any knowledge of each other’s temper, disposition, and 
principles. They soon find out their mistake. A few 
weeks, or a few months at farthest, suffice for the dis- 
covery of their folly. And the worst of the matter is, 
that in the immense majority of cases, the discovery, 
even though thus early made, is made too late. The 
mischief is done, and cannot be repaired. 

We are told by a celebrated writer on the tender 
passion, that love forms an essential part and parcel 
of woman’s existence—that, in other words, from the 
moment of her emerging into womanhood, until she 
has attained her fiftieth year, her affections are con- 
stantly occupied with one or other of the opposite sex. 
Equally true is it, that: young ladies are constauitly 
thinking of, and earnestly panting after, the matrimo- 
nial state. Men have various objects of ambition : 
women have only one, and that one is marriage. All 
their thoughts, all their intrigues, all their scheming, 
all their actions, have the promotion of the one grand 
object—getting comfortably married—in view. It 
seems to them the end, as it certainly is the aim of 
their existence. 

The youthful mind invariably associates happiness 
with marriage. Both parties hurry into the matrimo- 
nial state in high hopes of finding in: that state a kind 
of heaven upon earth. Marriage, where there is a 
similarity of disposition in the parties; an intimate 
acquaintance with each other; sympathy of feeling ; 
unity of pursuit and purpose, with the possession of 
pecuniary competence, certainly does prove productive 
of greater happiness than is to be derived from any 
other earthly source. But when we remember the 
innumerable instances in which an opposite state of 
things obtains, what need is there for wonder that 
so many matrimonial unions are found to be the pro- 
lifie source of unspeakable misery ? 

But a truce to speculations of this kind. Our pic- 
torial illustration, had we confined ourselves within a 
legitimate range of observation, would have referred 
rather to the marriage ceremony than to matrimony 
itself. The nuptial ceremony is performed in a dif- 
ferent manner in different countries. There is even 
a great difference in the manner of its celebration in 
England and Scotland. In the latter country the 
-bridegroom comes under no.obligations to take his 
spouse for better or for worse. The Scotch law is 
satisfied when it has elicited or extorted, as the case 
may be, an admission that he is willmg she should 
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become his wife. It wisely abstains from any thing in 
the shape of close or cross-questioning, either implied 
or expressed. Scotch marriages do not take place in 
churches or chapels, but in the private residence of 
the bride’s father, or failing her father being alive, in 
the house of the nearest relative she has in the place. 
Neither do marriages in Scotland take place in the 
morning: in almost every instance, especially in the 
middle and humbler ranks of life, they take place, 
with very few exceptions, in the afternoon, between 
five and six o'clock. 

Our pictorial sketch represents a fashionable mar- 
riage. The scene is St. George’s Church, Hanover 
Square. A bishop is entrusted with the performance 
of the clerical part of the ceremony, and a clergyman, 
of humbler degree, appears standing by, as if the whole 
of his duties, in the present instance, were restricted 
to the performance of the part of a silent and inactive 
spectator. As for the parties themselves—she who 
gives, and he who receives, the snow-white hand, 
are very probably the least alive of those present to 
the possible consequences of the step they are taking. 
Little, perhaps, do they think that they are on the 
threshold of a new state of existence; and that the 
junction of hands, which we now witness, may prove 
the source of unexampled happiness, or that it may 
issue in misery during the whole of the remainder of 
life. “ One moment more, and the father’s or brother’s 
guardianship of the delicate, trembling bride is to be 
transferred into other hands. One moment more, and 
parental control over her actions will cease entirely ; 
and she will have to yield obedience to the dictates, 
and submission to the wishes of him who now gently 
encloses her hand in his. One moment more, and she 
will henceforth have to look up to another for that 
support and protection which her father, brother, or 
other friend, has heretofore accorded to her. One 
moment more, and she will exchange the honorary 
prefix of Miss for that of Mrs.; and the name of her 
father for that of him whose partner for life she is on 
the eve of becoming. In fine, one moment more, and 
she will be transformed, as if by talismanic influence, 
from a maiden into a wife. A wife! Who shall 
unfold the full meaning of that wondrous word ? 
Every day of her life will only serve to furnish her 
with fresh illustrations of its comprehensive, we had 
almost said, infinite import. 





LORD BYRON.* 


My first personal introduction to Lord Byron took place 
at Leghorn, on board of the Hercules, which vessel he had 
caused to be chartered at Genoa, for the purpose of con- 
veying himself and suite to the Ionian Islands, or perhaps 
direct to Greece. 

He had kindly promised to touch off the port, and take 
me on board, it being understood between us, that if he 
did not intend to communicate with Leghorn, certain sig- 
nals should be made, when I was to lose no time in join- 
ing him. 





* From a Narrative of a Voyage from Leghorn to Cepha- 
lonia with Lord Byron, by James Hamilton Brown. 





I was accompanied to the ship, riding at anchor in the 
roads, by Messrs. Jackson and Lloyd, who departed imme- 
diately after seeing me safe on board, as I was afraid that 
Lord Byron might have conceived that they had come for 
the purpose of catching a glimpse of him. He put some 
questions regarding them, regretting that they had hurried 
off so soon. On my informing him that the former gen- 
tleman was son to the Rev. Dr. Jackson, who, so unfortue 
nately for his family, rashly engaged in the Irish rebellion, 
and would have suffered the death of a traitor; only es- 
caping so disgraceful an end, by having anticipated the 
sentence of the law, in terminating his existence by poison, 
conveyed to him, it was alleged, by his lady, a high-spirited 
woman, who afterwards, with her family, retired to France, 
where Bonaparte conferred .a small pension on her—Lord 
Byron appeared quite conversant with the particulars of 
this unhappy affair, and said he should have felt a great 
interest in conversing with young Jackson. 

His lordship’s mode of address was peculiarly fascinat- 
ing, and it was hardly possible to refrain from liking him, 

The contour of his countenance was noble and strik- 
ing; the forehead particularly so, and nearly as white as 
alabaster. His delicately-formed features were cast rather 
in an effeminate mould, but their soft expression was, in 
some degree, relieved by the mustaches of a light chestnut 
which he at that time wore. His eyes were rather promi- 
nent and full, of a dark blue, having that melting charac- 
ter which I have frequently observed in females, said to 
be a proof of extreme sensibility. The texture of his skin 
was so fine and ane gpa that the blue veins, rising like 
} small threads round his temples, were clearly discernible, 

All who ever saw Byron have borne testimony to the 
irresistible sweetness of his smile, which was generally, 
however, succeeded by a sudden pouting of the lips, such 
as is practised sometimes by a pretty coquette, or by a 
mad i child. His hair was partially grizzled, but curled 
naturally, In conversation, owing to a habit he had con- 
tracted of clenching his teeth close together, it was some- 
times difficult to comprehend him distinctly ; towards the 
conclusion of a sentence, the syllables rolled in his mouth, 
and became a sort of indistinct murmur. 

It must have been almost impossible, I apprehend, for 
any artist to seize fully the expression fof Byron’s counte- 
nance, which was varying at every moment, as different 
ideas suggested themselves to his powerful mind. I have 
never seen any likeness that conveyed to me a perfect re- 
semblance of his lordship, with the exception of a marble 
bust which was in the drawing-room of the late Hon. 
Douglas Kinnaird, executed, I think, by Thorwaldsen. 
It struck me as being very like him. 

Lord Byron was habited in a round nankeen embroid- 
ered jacket, white Marseilles vest, buttoned a very little 
way up. He wore extremely fine linen; and his shirt col- 
lar was thrown over in such a way as almost to uncover his 
neck. Very long, wide nankeen trousers fastened below, 
short buff laced boots, and sometimes gaiters, with light 
straw hat, completed his personal equipment. He inva- 
— paid the most scrupulous attention to cleanliness, 
and had a certain fastidiousness in his dress, strongly sa- 
vouring of dandyism, of which he was far from disapprov- 
ing; at least he infinitely preferred it to a slovenly disregard 
for dress. His lordship, who had just dined, instantly 
ordered some hock and claret to be brought under the 
awning where he was sitting, which he invited me to par- 
take of. Whilst discussing our wine, he plied me with 
questions relative to the Ionian Islands, and my opinion 
in regard to the posture of affairs in Greece. He then, as 
we could not avoid discerning both Corsica and Elba from 
the deck, changed the conversation to the subject of Napo- 





leon, exclaiming that he had been wofully deceived in his 
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estimate of the character of that wonderful man ; repeat- 
ing the pain and mortification which he endured whenever 
he glanced his eye on either of these islands, as they 
recalled to his recollection the humbling conviction of the 
weakness of human nature. “I at one period,” he said, 
“almost idolized that man, although I could not approve 
of many of his actions. When his fortune deserted him, 
and all appeared lost, he ought at once to have rushed into 
the thick of the fight at Leipsic or Waterloo, and nobly 
perished, instead of dying by inches in confinement, and 
affording to the world the degrading spectacle of his fetty 
bilious contentions with the governors to whose custody he 
was confided at St. Helena. Even if he had maintained 
a dignified silence amidst his misfortunes, I could almost 
have forgiven him; yet this man’s fame will descend to 
posterity, when that of numbers more deserving of immor- 
tality, shall have ceased to be remembered.” 

Byron had just received communications from Moore 
and Goethe. He read to me the letter of the former, who, 
he said, was the most humorous and witty of all his cor- 
respondents. The flattering and distinguished compli- 
ments paid him by the great German poet, he seemed to 
estimate at their full value. He expressed the extreme 
regret which he experienced at not being able to return 
the compliment by a perusal of Goethe’s works in their 
native garb, instead of through the cold medium of a 
translation; but nothing, he said, would induce him to 
learn the language of the barbarians, as he designated the 
Austrians. 

On my arrival on board, the majority of Lord Byron’s 
suite were on shore, but the wind coming fair, they re- 
turned towards the afternoon, when the anchor was 
weighed, and we made sail. His suite consisted of Count 
Gamba, brother to the Countess Guiccioli, his chére amie, 
Mr. Edward Trelawny, a young man who had been en- 
gaged as medical attendant, named Bruno, a native of 
Alessandria del. Paglia, a Constantinopolitan Greek call- 
ing himself Prince Schilizzi, and a Greek captain, Vitali. 
He had, besides, five domestics, and the same number of 
horses, together with a Newfoundland and a bull dog; so 
that our small vessel, which did not much exceed a hun- 
dred tons burden, was sufficiently crowded. On the pas- 
sage to Cephalonia, Byron chiefly read the writings of 
Dean Swift, taking occasional notes, with the view possi- 
bly of gleaning something for a future canto of Don Juan. 
He also made it a constant rule to peruse daily some essays 
of Montaigne, which were relieved occasionally by dipping 
into Voltaire, Rochefoucault, &c., all, I should say, as 
connected with the composition of Don Juan, in which he 
was then deeply engaged. 


i * ‘ ~ * * 


f= Dinner was the only regular meal which he partook of 
in the twenty-four hours. He usually ate it by himself on 
deck. His diet was very singular, and, in my opinion, 
almost nothing could be devised more prejudicial to 
health in the intense heat of summer, under a blazing 
Italian sun. It consisted of a considerable quantity of 
decayed Cheshire cheese, with pickled cucumbers, or cab- 
bage, which he quaffed down by drinking at the same 
time a bottle of cider or Burton ale, of which he had pro- 
cured a supply at Genoa. He sometimes drank an infu- 
sion of strong tea, but ate nothing with it but a small 
piece of biscuit; and occasionally his fare at dinner was 
varied by a little fish, if we had taken any. When he 
returned on deck in the evening, he joined us in drinking 
wines or other liquors, displaying sometimes the most over- 
flowing spirits, liable to be suddenly checked, however, in 
the midst of the greatest hilarity. A cloud would instantly 
come over him, as if arising from some painful and appal- 





ling recollection. The tears would rush to his eyes, when 
he would rise and quit the company, averting his face in 
order to conceal his emotion, This strange conduct was 
probably the effect of re-action from over excitement in a 
mind so exquisitely susceptible,—at least I have heard it 
thus accounted for. 

I considered Byron to be strongly imbued with a certain 
religious feeling, although chary of acknowledging it. 
He frequently expressed considerable anxiety about at- 
taching himself to some particular creed, as any fixed 
belief would, he thought, be preferable to the continued 
state of uncertainty in which he had hitherto existed. He 
declared his ready openness to conviction, if the truth 
could be ely ss | evident to his understanding. His 
glowing and fervent imagination would, I feel inclined to 
believe, have sooner or later impelled him to attach him- 
self to some particular, and very possibly extreme sect. 

For the religious tenets or prejudices of others, he inva- 
riably testified the most profound respect,—professing to 
entertain much regard for those who were truly and con- 
scientiously devout. On the contrary, no man more than 
Byron ridiculed and detested cant and hypocrisy. He 
spoke frequently of the limited intelligence of man, dwell- 
ing at some length on a remark made by Sir H. Davy 
with respect to the nothingness of all human intellect when 
endeavouring to penetrate the hidden mysteries of nature. 

Lord Byron A. ere on many occasions, sometimes in 
a state of the most bitter excitement, to the unfortunate 
infirmity of his foot, and the great pain and misery it had 
been productive to him. He once uttered a very savage 
observation on his lameness, declaring that years before 
he would have caused the recreant limb to be amputated, 
had he not dreaded thereby to spoil an exercise in which 
he more especially excelled and delighted. He alluded 
to swimming. 

His lordship had the strongest aversion to walking, and 
always performed even the most trivial distance on horse- 
back ; from a wish, I apprehend, to conceal, as much as 
possible, the slight halt in his gait. 

In the use of the pistol Lord Byron was exceedingly 
dexterous, and prided himself much on this accomplish- 
ment, which by constant practice may easily be attained 
by any person possessed of a good eye and steady nerves. 
In this, as in every thing else, he wished to carry off the 
palm; and if he made a shot which he thought could not 
be surpassed, he declined to share further in the pastime 
at that time; and if a very bad one, he did not attempt 
to improve it, but instantly gave up the contest. His 
nerves were a great deal shattered ; and from his firing so 
well even with that disadvantage, it was evident that when 
young his aim must have been most unerring. 

Trelawny was also an excellent shot; and his lordship 
and he occasionally used to kill the ducks for the cabin 
dinner in this way. A wicker basket was suspended from 
the mainyard of the mast, containing a poor duck with his 
head protruding through it. I have known both of them, 
from the poop, to kill the bird by hitting its head at the 
first fire. Lord Byron possessed several cases of excellent 
pistols, among others a brace which had been the property 
of his old friend, Joseph Manton, of sporting memory ;— 
and I was told he never grudged any expense in procuring 
those of superior workmanship. He frequently conversed 
about his former feats of skill in that celebrated maker’s 
pistol gallery in London. He also boasted of having, 
about the time of his marriage, much to the discomposure 
of Lady Noel, split a walking-stick in the garden at Sea- 
ham House, at the distance of twenty paces. 

His lordship was within an ace of losing his life during 
one of these firing matches on board. Schilizzi, who was 
unacquainted with the guard on English hair triggers, 
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inadvertently discharged a pistol, the ball from which 
whizzed close past Lord Byron’s temple. He betrayed no 
tremor, but taking the pistol out of Schilizzi’s hand, 
pointed out to him the mechanism of the lock; and at the 
same time desired Gamba to take care that he should not 
be permitted in future to use any other pistols than those 
of Ttalian workmanship. 

Lord Byron and Trelawny often bathed from the ship’s 
side in calm weather: neither’of them-betrayed any ap- 
prehension from sharks, which, however, are by no means 
of rare occurrence in the Mediterranean, as 1 remember, 
in 1817, having been told by a young midshipman named 
Hay, then at Corfu in a sloop of war, that when he was 
almost. in the very act of leaping from the vessel, which 
was tiding at anchor between that town and the island of 
Vido, one of these ravenous monsters of the deep was 
descried close alongside, and an alarm given just in time 
to save him. 

Lieutenant Ekenhead, of her Majesty’s frigate Salsette, 
who had swam the Hellespont with Lord Byron, was killed 
a after, by falling accidentally from the ramparts of 

alta. 








A FLYING TOUR TO ANTWERP, BRUS- 
SELS, AND WATERLOO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
PLEASURE TRIPS TO SCOTLAND, FRANCE, &e. 


THE author of a volume of Table Talk whilst upon the 
subject of continental travelling, makes use of the follow- 
ing excellent remarks—I quote them as a capital introduc- 
tion to my subject,— Notwithstanding all that is met 
with absolutely offensive to an English taste in continental 
travelling, it is true that for the most part our English 
folk seem to enjoy it more than travelling about at home. 
This appearance may arise partly from affectation, and 
partly from a certain self-complacency, which in English 
nature developes itself more abroad than at home. But 
there is im it something real, and the reason is worth look- 
ing into. Perhaps itis that the Englishman not being 
easily excited, requires something more than mere change 
of scene, however favourable the change may be, to arouse 
him into perception, that is to a vivid and thoroughly felt 
perception of the novelties that surround him. He re- 
quires an aggregation of change, change of language, of 
costume, of manners, of modes of life, in order to separate 
his thoughts completely from their ordinary association, 
and to make him feel the full tide of novelty pouring in 
upon his mind. All this he has in continental travelling.” 
All this and much more, but even these considerations 
are sufficient to tempt the man of business (for it is ‘to 
him especially I speak) to quit the counting-house for a 
few days to enjoy the country, customs, and manners of 
another kingdom. If our readers will honour us with 
their company, we propose to take them to Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, the plains of Waterloo, and bring them back again to 
their “ain firesides” in the space of four days! There 
are two steamers per week to Antwerp, on Thursdays and 
Sundays. We prefer the “Soho,” belonging to the General 
Steam Navigation Company. She is much larger and 
more commodious than the Victoria, the Antwerp Com- 
pany’s vessel. Your first consideration is a passport, with- 
out which you cannot under any circumstances enter the 
Belgian dominions, and none are to be obtained at Aunt- 
werp. If inclined to economise you may obtain one gratis 
at the office in Weymouth street by giving twenty-four 
hours’ notice: these are charged two shillings each on your 
arrival. On the payment of five shillings at the Consul’s, 





Copthall court, you obtain one instanter, and it passes 


without further expenses ies ae the tour. This is 
the quickest and in-my opinion the best way. As to lug 
gage, the less'taken the better, for a trip of a few days: I 
take mine’ im my great coat pocket, it saves a world of 


trouble with the’ officers of the Bureau, who to say the 


truth are an exceedingly tiresome set. Having every thing 
prepared, we will now proceed to the Tower; the steamer 
starts at twelve o'clock at noon precisely ; you had. better 
be at the Irongate Wharf at least half-an-hour before, and 
make your bargain with the waterman. A friend of mine 
was some time since’ charged fifteen shillings for a boat to 
the steamer, which’ was just getting under weigh!, What 
was he todo? Either submit to the ‘extortion or remain 
behind for a week. One shilling fora single person, and 
sixpence each if more than’ one, is the proper fare, 
Arrived on board you select your berth, (as far from the 
engines as possible) and then resign yourself to all the 
pleasure of a summer trip. 


THE VOYAGE OUT. 


The passage to Antwerp occupies on the average twenty- 
four hours,—the sea voyage about ten, the remaining time 
being spent in passing down the Thames and up. the 
Scheldt, without exception the most tedious and uninter- 
esting river I have ever sailed on. The shores flat, tame, 
and presenting not one prospect in sixty miles; it “drags 
its slow length along,” until the traveller actually thinks 
it leads into eternity. The town of Flushing at the en- 
trance, and a distant view of Bergen-op-Zoom, excite/a 
little attention, but the finest view is when Antwerp arrives 
in sight, and when we can calculate upon getting rid of 
this lazy canal-like river. Reckoning upon a fair passage 
you will run alongside at eleven o’clock on the Friday; a 
posse of officers, gendarmerie, &c. rush on board, take your 
passports and deliver a provisional one, the one you brought 
over being sent to the Bureau for signature, and sent from 
thence to the hotel you intend to honour with your presence. 


HOTELS. 


Antwerp is full of hotels of all descriptions. The St. 
Antoine and Grand Laboureur being the most distin- 
guished—their entertainment is magnificent, their prices 
superb. I found Bingé’s British hotel (directly opposite 
the quay) very comfortable and moderate in their charges, 
and English being spoken is no small recommendation, 
Indeed throughout Belgium you will never have cause 
to complain of the amount of your bill. A first-rate 
breakfast one franc and a half,—dinner, fish, flesh, fowl, 
and dessert, three francs, and beds one franc each. Half 
a franc per diem for servants is quite enough, Englishmen 
being the only persons who give so much. Thus for five 
shillings a day you live at the same rate that the London 
hotels would at least charge fifteen. 


THE LIONS. 


It is about one o’clock when you sally forth from your 
hotel, and the day is before you to see the city. First hire 
a guide, (your landlord will procure one who can speak 
English,) and he will show you more in three hours than 
you could find in a whole day. If alone, join a party at 
the hotel, for if there are four or five of you, one franc 
each is a handsome recompense for his ie exertion. 
Of course the grand lion is the cathedral, and I do not 
exaggerate when I say it is one of (if not the) most mag- 
nificent buildings in Europe. The whole time you spend 
in itis a scene of complete bewilderment. To attempt 
any description would be ridiculous; suffice to say that 
fhe masterpieces of Rubens, Teniers, Vandyke, &c., lay 
almost crowded together ; altar pieces so gorgeous that the 
sight aches to look upon; vast spires towering to the skies 
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—aisles interminable, in short every thing calculated to 
make the heart of man swell within him, to think that such 
an edifice was raised by the hands of his fellow-creatures. 
The guide’s countenance is lit up with enthusiasm as he 
points to the “ Crucifixion” and “ the Descent from the 
Cross,” both by Rubens, and tells you that the immortal 
painter was his countryman. A pulpit, allowed to be the 
finest piece of carving in the world, will excite your admi- 
ration, but these and other matters I leave to your cicerone, 
who will diligently inform you of every interesting object 
in this grand structure. The churches of St. Jacques 
and many others you will next visit; the museum, &c. 
all of them worth travelling a thousand miles to see. If 
you are a painter a month would not be ill-spent here; 
but the day is wearing on, and we must return to our 
table d’hote, which being quickly despatched, we are 
accompanied by our guide to the church of St. Jesuits, for 
evening mass. This scene isin the highest degree im- 
posing. The magnificent interior decorated with glittering 
banners and noble works of art, interspersed with the 
choicest evergreens, is illumined by the mellowed light 
shed from countless tapers, burned in honour of the patron 
saints. The orchestra, under the control of a talented 
directeur, peals forth a glorious strain, and the effect upon 
the excited imagination may be felt, but no pen however 
vivid could describe it. At its conclusion we were con- 
ducted (I suppose by way of change) to a place yclept 
Wauxhall, a Flemish corruption I presume of our famed 
gardens. I shall say but little of this room; the street in 
which it stands is the Coventry Court of Antwerp, and 
the company much the same as that which graces the 
saloons of our patent theatres. Dancing is here kept + 
with more spirit than elegance until dawn of day, and 
need scarcely add that the room (as well as the houses 
adjacent) is under the protection of the authorities, who 
have regularly appointed officers to see that the affair is 
conducted in.an orderly manner. This will be your last 
place of visit, and you will return to your hotel wondering 
that an ancient cathedral-going people like the Antwerpians, 
should relish with so.much :guste a waltz with the frail 
fair ones of the city. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE PEOPLE. 


During your day’s sojourn you will not fail to notice 
many peculiarities, such as wooden shoes, which make you 
run out of the road as if a trotting horse was behind you. 
Bonnets exactly like a quart measure with’a broad rim, 
and caps with two large flaps projecting from the ears, like 
the paddles of an Indian canoe. - Their buildings are.in 
the highest degree picturesque, and every street excites 
your admiration. 


RAILROAD TO BRUSSELS. 


The earliest train is at six in the morning, which is the 
one you, must-go by. The station is about half-a-mile 
outside the town, and omnibuses traverse every part of 
the city, their charge being half a franc to convey you to 
it. In fine weather you are best.off in the humble. wag- 
gon; the diligence is merely covered over head, and is 
not a jot superior to the former'conveyance. The fare is 
a trifle under two francs, and the distance thirty-two miles. 
The country through which the line runs is a dead level, 
through corn fields, and you run cheerily along, accom- 
plishing the distance in an hour and a quarter. The sta- 
tions are rather numerous: those of Vilvorde and Malines 
seem pretty towns. 


b ARRIVAL AT BRUSSELS. 


On your arrival you directly proceed to at hotel, (I 
was very well treated at Callo’s Hotel des Chasseurs Chas- 





teler, Petite Rue des Bouchers, No. 27,) and engage a 
carriage for Waterloo. This, including driver, tolls; and 
all expenses, will probably be twenty francs for the day. 
Two hours will now be employed in viewing Brussels, a 
city remarkable for elegant buildings, public squares, and 
a beautifully laid out park. The Laeken (the royal resi- 
dence) is a magnificent structure, and an indecent little 
fellow called the Mannitten will be pointed out with great 
pride by your cicerone, who will show you all the lions 
much better than I can heredescribe them. At ten o'clock 
we are off for 


THE PLAINS OF WATERLOO, 


twelve milcs out of the city. The driver will take you 
on the road to the residence of the prince of Orange. The 
floors will especially excite your wonder, being inlaid with 
rare specimens of foreign wood, each floor a distinct pat- 
tern; and so glossy that care must be taken you do not 
trip up whilst going through the apartments. The. great 
hall must be seen—it cannot be described; you will never 
forget the sight: a franc each to the intelligent conducteur 
is the usual compliment. The principal part of the: road 
to Waterloo lies through 


THE FOREST OF SOIGNES, 


allowed to be one of the finest in Europe. I forget the 
extent, it is immense; but the greatest beauty of it is that 
the trees (principally beech) are planted in regular lines, 
so that you can see at least three or four miles into the 
forest every way you look. In the winter it is frequented 
by wolves who come over in companies from Ardennes. 
They here find every shelter, and carry on their depreda- 
tions to some extent. On-emerging from the forest you 
soon reach the straggling village of Mont St. Jean, and 
from thence you come in sight of the far-famed plains. 
At the village of Waterloo you leave the carriage, obtain 
a guide (Serjeant Major Cotton if possible) and then pre- 
pare your minds for a spirited detail of that glorious battle, 


with each position pointed out. Every Englishman should’ ° 


visit this scene of Britain’s triumph, and his‘heart will 
expand as he listens to the immortal achievements of the 
British army. It is bad policy to undervalue the courage” 
of Napoleon’s force; they weré till then invincible, and 
had justly gained a proud eminence, which it was reserved 
for British courage Jed on by the immortal Wellington to 
vanquish. Every bloody scene is accurately shown by 
Cotton (himself on the field of carnage during the whole 
battle), the farm of Huguomont, la Haye Sainte, Quatre 
Bras, Ligny, &c. -You will ascend the Lion d’or, which 
commands a fine’view of the whole field, here listen to the 
heart-stirring details, and subscribe your name in a book 
kept for that purpose at the foot of the mount. Two hours 
will quickly fly away. here, when you will re-enter your 
carriage, and return by a different route to Brussels. On 
rent arrival, M. Callo’s table d*hote will prove any thi 

ut unacceptable, and'a bottle of his shetty, @ generous 
accompaniment to the repist. The remaimder°of thé 
evening may be spent as fancy dictates. If an admirer 
of the drama, the theatre‘will prove a treat’; if more in. 
clined for a quiet chat after the fatigues of the day, the” 
cafés are both numereus and respectable; and those: who’ 
have not yet seen enough of the city may peranibulate 
until they feel inclined to solicit the suffrages of the 
sleepy god Morpheus. 


RETURN TO ANTWERP, 


At five o’clock on the following morning, you arise, 
discharge your bill, and if the weather is fine walk down 
the Boulevard to the railroad, take out. your ticket, and 
punctually at six you rattle along for Antwerp. The “Soho” 
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does not leave until one o’clock, you have therefore. three 
hours to make any little purchases for London friends. 
In doing this, however, you must not lay in too great a 
stock. Glass, is two hundred per cent cheaper here than 
in England, but the duty will be demanded at the Custom 
House. A couple of decanters may be introduced into 

our carpet bag without fear, a bottle of Schiedam or 

faraschino, &c., these are personal luggage.’ I give this 
hint to save a deal of delay and vexation on your arrival 
in London. Be on board by half-past twelve ; I always 
' like to impress on travellers the great necessity of punc- 
tuality, especially as tourists cannot possibly have any 
business to detain them beyond the appointed time. At 
one o’clock you bid adieu to Belgium; and as the spires 
of Antwerp fade from the sight, your feelings will not be 


those of regret for having visited the birth-place of Rubens 
and Vandyke. The next eight hours will slowly pass 
away in the lazy, muddy Scheldt, and if not troubled with 
that remorseless fiend, sea-sickness, you will have a good 
night’s rest, awake in the morning and find yourself in the 
Thames. A few more hours to the Tower, a cab home, 
and there, most courteous reader, we part company, after 
four days as pleasantly passed as traveller could wish. 
Those to whom time is no object may prolong the tour to 
two or three weeks, taking in their route Liege, Bruges, 
and other equally interesting cities, to say nothing of 
Cologne and the Rhine; but it is seldom that the com- 
mercial man can be absent for so long a period, and to 
him the little excursion I have sketched will give all the 
gratification to be derived from a continental tour. 








AUTOGRAPHS AND NOTICES 
OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS.—No. XII. 
Our autographs this week will be quite of a miscel- 


laneous character. One of them will be that of a peer, 
the second of a commoner, while the third will be that of 





a man who is neither a member of the Upper nor Lower 


What;could be bolder or more dashing than this? And 
the noble lord has no pretensions to intellect of any 
ind. He is.a little dumpy man, with an angular face, 
and a brownish sort of hair. He is chairman of commit- 
tees in the House of Lords. He never opens his mouth 
except:to put, the question that the clause of a particular 


House, but whose name is as familiar to the public as any 
lord or commoner in the land. 


EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


The autograph of this noble lord upsets the theory of 
a correspondence between a man’s hand-writing and his 
mind, 


bill do pass, He is a tory in his politics. His age’ must 
be between sixty-five and seventy. 
MR. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. © | 


Here again we have a fine manly autograph. 
seldom, indeed, seen any thing to surpassit.. . , , 


We have 





Mr. Berkeley is a.tall, athletic, handsome-looking man. 


His complexjon.is,clear, and his face full, His hair | 


“oyoqMR+ GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


. Observe the latter “k” in. the ‘autograph’ of this dis- 
tinguishéd artist, though eccentric man. It represents the 
profile of the human countenance. 








long, and of an auburn, hue. He is in the meridian’ of | 
ife. ot i 


Though his penmanship is very complicated, ‘Mr. 
Cruikshank writes with great expedition, the terminating’ 
“k” and all. He always writes the bold autograph here 
subjoined. His penmanship, in other respects, is very 
difficult to read; and the general illegibility of his hand 
is aggravated by the want of due attention to the dotting 
of his “i’s,” and the crossing of his “ t’s.” 

The high reputation of Mr. Cruikshank as a designer 
and illustrator, precludes the necessity of any comment on 
the subject on the present occasion. In his peculiar de- 
partment, comie and humorous caricature, he is beyond 
doubt unequalled, and. will Jong continue without a rival. 
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THE LOVERS OF LA SPEZIA. 
BY MOTLEY. 


Amip the many beautiful and attractive spots scattered 
by the liberal hand of Nature over her fairest land, Italy, 
none perhaps possesses a more endearing charm for the 
traveller than the little village of La Spezia. Situated 
on the gulf called after its own name, in the centre of a 
calm and glassy bay, and bordered by the stern and rugged 
features of the Apennines, it presents a picture of luxu- 
rious repose and delightful tranquillity to the wanderer’s 
eye. he town is small and unpretending, consisting 
merely of some half dozen narrow streets, with a most un- 
pleasant odour pervading the whole; but on nearing the 
sea, there is a square piece of ground neatly laid out and 
intersected by rows of acacia trees, forming the boulevards 
of the place. One of the most beautiful views that can 
be conceived, even in this land of lovely prospects, is the 
coup d’cil from the summit of the road which, winding 
from the desolate hills above, passes through orange groves 
and olive orchards in its way to the level below. The 
contrast between the sterility of the soil where we now 
stand, and the fertile luxuriance of the peaceful vale be- 
neath, reminds us of the first glimpse of Tuscany from the 
snow-clad mountains leading from Covigliajo; though 
here the distant mirror-like sea adds a fresh charm to the 
scene, and realises our dreams of Italy. We have per- 
haps lingered too long on mere description, but our recol- 
lections of a few delightful days passed at La Spezia, must 
plead our excuse. 

At the time of the invasion of Italy by the French, when 
Napoleon, then in the spring of his glory, subdued, by his 
adoption of new and daring military tactics, the flower of 
the Austrian army, and succeeded, by a series of brilliant 
maneeuyres, in establishing throughout the land the sway 
of the republic, there dwelt a young farmer in the valley 
of La Spezia, whose parents had left him sufficient pro- 
perty to enable him, if he wished it, to settle down in life 
on a moderate competence, and marry. But perhaps un- 
luckily for himself, Tomaso Anialdi was of a restless, 
change-loving disposition, and although one of the pret- 
tiest girls in the neighbourhood had accepted him as her 
promesso sposa, he nevertheless indulged at times in dreams 
of glory and the charms of a soldier’s life, more than his 
youthful sweetheart altogether approved of. Often had 
he expressed to her his wish to join the army of the youth- 
ful chief who, opposing presence of mind and undaunted 
courage to the numerical force of his enemies, found in 
every obstacle merely a fresh incentive to exertion, and in 
his ardour for conquest forgot the dangers by which he 
was surrounded. 

In vain did the timid Annina endeavour by every tender 
allurement to wean his mind from dreams of glory; he 
felt a strong desire to distinguish himself in the field of 
battle ; and regarded as subordinate all the delights, how- 
ever fascinating, which attended a successful lover. One 
evening he sat alone with his Annina, and as was usual 
with them, the conversation gradually turned to the sub- 
ject uppermost in the thoughts of both. Tomaso had of 
late expressed himself more decidedly, and declared his 
intention of joining the French army ere another month 
had expired. He had, in common with many of his coun- 
trymen, imbibed a strong hatred of the Austrians, and on 
that account was the more eager to second the efforts of a 
youthful general, whose military talents bade fair to sweep 
soon the obnoxious enemy from the land. 

“ And must you leave me, Tomaso,?” said Annina. 

“ For a short time, dearest. Doubtless, I shall soon be 
permitted to return, and claim your hand.” 

“ Do you still prefer the hazardous chances of a soldier’s 





life, to the enjoyment of happiness and tranquillity at 
home ?” pursued thé maiden. 

“ Annina, you know me well. You can bear withess 
how long I have combated with my heart: Ivhave found 
a magnet force in the mere word battle, which defies all 
my powers of resistance. I have yielded to the impulse, 
and to-morrow’s sun must see me far on my way.” 

“ Be itso,” replied Annina, raising her eyes to heaven. 
“May He, whose mercy a humble suppliant implores not 
in vain, protect and watch over thee !” 

It was scarcely light when Tomaso Anialdi’ began’ his 
journey: for the first hour the reflection of his parting 
with Annina depressed his spirits, but the rising sun, cast- 
ing a brilliant gleam across his path, imparted a cheerful 
feeling to his soul. Then, like a gushing stream break- 
ing down the barriers which before impeded its course, 
did a quick succession of bright hopes and noble resolves 
arise by turns in his mind, the warm imagination of youth 
adding a fairer colour to the visions to which the beauty 
of the scene gave birth. He strove to recollect the nume- 
rous instances he had heard of the uniform attention to 
merit, even in the humblest individual, which character- 
ized Napoleon ; and he determined by some extraordinary 
proof of bravery or daring, to draw upon himself the eagle 
eye of the future emperor. When arrived at the camp, 
his ambition was speedily gratified, and he was admitted 
into a volunteer corps of his countrymen, who, like him, 
disdained to remain idle when such gallant deeds were 
doing. Tomaso soon became a proficient in all military 
exercises, for where the mind wills, the body is not slow 
to obey; he devoted all his spare moments to the practical 
use of arms, so that in a few short weeks after he had | 
enlisted, he became an expert soldier. One night, a group 
of veterans were seated around a blazing wood fire, talk- 
ing over an expected attack on the enemy; one or two 
juniors were invited to partake of the cheering warmth, 
and among them Tomaso Anialdi. 

“Tl tell you what, comrades,” said one grey-headed 
warrior, “we are likely to have sharp work to-morrow. 
I have seen many a fight in my time, but little did I ‘ex- 
pect to commence operations in this way. No long con- 
sultations now-a-days, all done in amoment. Here we 
have chased old Wurmser about like a fox, and blocked 
him up in Mantua.” . 

“ Ay,” cried another, “and now we're going to beat 
that about his ears, if he don’t come out.” 

“Come out!” said the first speaker, “he never will! 
The old boy would live on horseflesh sooner.” 

“For my part,” interposed Tomaso, “ I desire nothing 
better than these skirmishes. It is worth the fatigue and 
wounds, and all that sort of thing, to see la petit Corporal 
when he gives the word to charge.. Santa Maria! he looks 
as if he could swallow ’em all himself.” 

“ Ah! indeed, he is a fine fellow,” rejoined the old 
soldier. Show me another of his age who ever did so 
much. Did any of you see him at Arcola ?” 

“ Yes, we did,” answered several eager voices. 

“Well, there was gallantry! Why, who have we here, 
comrades? Another new recruit, as I live. Parbleu! 
these Italians are envious of our fame; we shal] have an 
army of them soon. Come, draw near the fire, youngster,” 
continued he in a more good-natured tone, as the young 
recruit shrank back half dismayed at his own timidity. 
“There’s room for all. Well, mon ami, when did you join?” 

“ Half-an-hour ago, monsieur,” answered the other in 
imperfect French. 

“T perceive we are countrymen,” said Tomaso in Italian, 
addressing himself to the new comer. 

A slight tremor passed over the lad’s features, as he 
answered, ‘Si, Signore.” 
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‘¢ By your accent you should be a Genoese.” 

“ T was born not far from Genoa, Signor.” 

“Your voice sounds familiar to me,” continued Tomaso, 
curious, he scarcely knew why, to hear more; “ and yet 
we cannot have met before.” 

“Tis hardly likely, Signor, as till now I have never 
left my native place.’ 

“Strange,” muttered Tomaso, as after bidding the others 
good night, he hastened to that part of the camp where 
his own corps were stationed, “I could swear to the voice; 


* 


The morning came, but no battle; the Austrian general 
declining to hazard the fate of his cause on the event of 
a single fight; but though no decided contest took place, 
yet each day was marked by skirmishes, in which, not 
unlike the old times of chivalry, the gallant youths of both 
armies sought to maintain the honour of their name or 
the beauty of their mistress, by the most daring achieve- 
ments. Amongst the most eager to signalise himself on 
every occasion was Tomaso ; his brave spirit, nerved tu a 
contempt of danger by one or two slight words of encou- 
ragement which had at different times fallen from Napoleon, 
quailed at no peril, and thought no enterprise worthy unless 
accompanied by imminent hazard. Since the evening of 
their first interview, he had seldom met the young recruit ; 
but whenever chance threw them together, he invariably 
found his companion sparing of words, and unwilling to 
enter upon any discourse foreign to the general subjects 
which then engrossed the interest of every soldier. Still 
the bravery and lionheartedness of Tomaso had already 
shown itself in several gallant exploits; on one occasion 
he had succeeded in capturing with his own hand, a stand- 
ard guarded by ten of the enemy’s host, and it was this 
action which had caused the general tv watch over his 
career with a partial and protecting eye. At length the 
moment arrived which presented a fine scope for the young 
Italian’s prowess; one morning he received a summons 
to Napoleon’s private tent, and was entrusted with the 
command of a small band of men, who were to waylay 
an Austrian convoy in its march to the relief of Wurmser, 
then blockaded in Mantua. High beat the heart of 
Anialdi at this unexpected gratification of his wishes; it 
seemed as if the barriers which had hitherto confined him 
were broken down, and the tide of fortune was prepared 
to hurry him on to fame. That very day the little troop 
set out on their march from the camp, and Tomaso, cast- 
ing his eyes over his new comrades, beheld rather to his 
surprise the young Italian, the slenderness of whose frame 
accorded ill with the heavy knapsack and arms he bore. 
Hastily turning to one of the men with whom he was well 
acquainted, he asked him if he knew why so young a 
recruit was despatched on so perilous a service. 

“You may well think it strange,” saidthe man. “We 
only know that the general’s aide de camp brought the 
orders this morning, and of course they are not to be dis- 
obeyed.” 

** Most certainly not,” replied Tomaso, with a smile. 
‘* However, he appears rather young for these matters.” 

On they marched, and shortly before nightfall arrived 
at the spot where, pursuant to Napoleon’s plan, they were 
instructed to form an ambuscade; nor had they to wait 
long, for the men were scarcely posted behind some thick 
bushes which lined the road, before the tramp of horse an- 
nounced the enemy’s approach. The force of the advancing 
Austrians might perhaps have consisted of three hundred 
men, with a large supply of ammunition, guns, and pro- 
visions. Their leader did not appear, however, to have 
taken much precaution in the disposal of his men, as most 


— SS 


way, and the whole marched on without the least attempt 
at order. Suddenly a smart volley from the concealed 
French disconcerted them, and ere they could recover 
from their first confusion, Tomaso, dashing out sword in 
hand at the head of his troop, drove the enemy back several 
paces by the fury of his assault. Gradually the struggle 
became more even; the Austrians, so far from being out- 
numbered, were in the proportion of six to four to Anialdi’s 
band, and on seeing the inferiority of force opposed to 
them, began to entertain fresh hopes of a successful issue 
to the conflict. But nothing could resist the impetuous 
charges of the young Italian ; well seconded by his fol- 
lowers, he rushed into the very thickest of the fire, and 
dealt a succession of heavy blows on every side, which 
first threw the Austrians into cunfusion, and soon changed 
that confusion into flight. But Tomaso was nearly falling 
a sacrifice to his own bravery ; six or seven of the foe seeing 
that if they could once kill or disable him, the others 
would soon fly or submit, tried hard to separate him from 
his comrades; but they were baffled by the sudden appear- 
ance of the young recruit, who with a short sabre struck 
down one of the foremost of his assailants, and succeeded 
with his aid in putting the rest to flight. In another 
minute the rout was complete. 

“ Where is my deliverer?” cried Tomaso, missing the 
youth who had fought so nobly by his side. 

“ He lies here,” said one of the soldiers, raising the 
body of the young warrior from the ground. 

“Ts he hurt ?” 

“No; he has only fainted.” 

“ What!” cried Tomaso, as a sudden suspicion crossed 
his mind; “ let me look at him.” 

The face of the young Italian, now ashy pale, was evi- 
dently known to him; the light hair which had before 
puzzled him was gone, and in its place hung down a 
profusion of rich black tresses which had escaped from the 
cap the recruit had worn, proclaiming the supposed youth 
awoman. Surprised as the soldiers were at this discovery, 
they were infinitely more so when they beheld Tomaso 
Anialdi kneeling by her side, and kissing her lips with 
enthusiastic fervour, It was his own Annina. 

The explanation is brief: unable to dissuade her lover 
from joining the French army, she had soon felt that ex- 
istence without him was but a void, and equipping herself 
in male attire, she had boldly encountered every danger, 
with the hope of one day preserving the life of the being 
she loved most in the world. 

“But how came you to be enrolled among the troop 
on this expedition, dearest?” demanded Tomaso, as they 
returned. 

‘“ By application to my colonel. This morning, when 
the plan was first formed, I overheard that you were to 
conduct the expedition; hoping I might be of service, 
and moreover being rather weary of a camp life, I deter- 
mined if possible to make one of the party. It was for- 
tunate, was it not, Tomaso?” 

“ Dear girl,” cried Anialdi, “ you shall no longer suffer 
from my wilfulness. I have seen enough of war; my 
services will enable me easily to procure my discharge, 
and we will again return to our own loved La Spezia.” 

* * * * 


Three months after the departure of Tomaso Anialdi 
from his native place, a happy couple might be seen wan- 
dering by the sea shore, enjoying the calm stillness of the 
scene. Often did Tomaso, gazing on his blushing bride, 
think of the day when her fearless courage saved him from 
destruction, and truly did he rejoice that he had not pre- 
ferred the empty glories of war to love and the possession 
of his own Annina. 
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of them rode apart from one another in a very irregular 
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THE DEBTOR AND CREDITOR.* 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


WE have heard of men who would boast that they 
never had an hour’s illness—never owed a shilling in 
their lives.” Let us not be thought so credulous as to 
believe that the world abounds with such people; by no 
means; we hear of them with a like sense of curious 
wonder awakened by tidings of a spotted boy, the horned 
woman, the pig-faced lady, or any other human marvel 
that Nature, in her sport or idleness, deems good to send 
among us. The man who has never known sickness, has, 
we fear, a very irreverential notion of the delicacy, the 
subtleties of his anatomy; and with a certain senatorial 
philanthropist, may question the wise utility of hospitals. 
The man who has never owed a shilling cannot, we opine, 
have a just apprehension of the horrors of debt, and may 
look on prison walls with a deep and sweet conviction of 
their social worth and excellence. These people, however 
—the sacred few exempt from the pare. and the 
attorney—are the precious babes of Fortune; dipped, 
heels and all, in Styx ; powdered with gold, and swathed 
in finest linen. Our purpose is not with them; it is 
enough that we have glanced at their strange existence ; 
that we have pointed at these monsters of felicity—these 
paragons of luck. The comprehensiveness of our theme 
embraces the whole world; for where, where is the man, 
who, though he may never have had an hour’s illness, 
has, at the same time, never owed a shilling ?—where, 
where the man equally exempt’ from rhubarb and from 
writs ? 

It is, we hope, obvious that our present paper touches 
only the debtor and creditor as flourishing under the 
British Constitution. We speak only of national evils 
and national remedies. Every land has, we believe, its 
own mode of recovery; in every nation, the debtor meets 
with a peculiar attention ; the creditor in the pursuit of 
his claim, conforming to the legislative genius of his 
maternal country. We would not, were we sufficiently 
scholarly, enumerate the different modes of different 
nations, detaining the reader with a description of the 
thousand various processes to which the debtor is sub- 
jected, in order to make him satisfy his lordly master; for 
be sure of it, the debtor, let him hold up his head and 
ruffle as he will, is the bondman—the serf of the creditor. 
We will not attempt a circumnavigation of the globe, to 
show how Carib recovers of Carib; by what refined pro- 
cess the Patagonian is compelled to disgorge to his fellow; 
or how the men of Labrador recover of one another. 
This is a theme too vast and comprehensive for our pur- 
pose. We will take it for granted, that in some barbarian 
lands, the debtor is doomed to servitude; in some, he 
suffers mutilation; in some, he is impaled; in some, 
branded. We will not dispute the stories of travellers 
who have printed as much. In England, Hesperian soil! 
the debtor wears no slavish yoke, loses no limb, is fixed 
on no stake, bears no ignominious impress. No, in this 
our happy country, where law is the bright babe begotten 
i Wisdom upon Justice, the debtor is only—skinned 
alive ! 

The reader, of course, perceives that we speak of the 
debtor in extremis, when reduced to the last consolations 
of the law. It is then that we recognise the wisdom and 
philanthropy of British legislators, who, imitating the 
benevolent example of Nature, that has expressly created 
certain food for the sustenance of meanest insects, make 
the offending culprit the lawful morsel of litigation—pro- 
viding the debtor as a dinner for the attorney. 





* From “ Heads of the People.” 








How innocent, how guileless is the man who never 
dreams that there are cannibals in London! Why, society 
is beset by anthropophagi. One cannot walk the streets 
without rubbing coats with men-eaters; cannibals duly 
entered; consumers of human flesh and blood according 
to the statutes. They are to be known to the man who 
reads human faces—known as truly as the family of honey- 
feeders is known to the naturalist. They have, for the 
most part, a certain cadaverous aspect, a restless, wily eye, 
with a sneaking cruelty about the lips. Some few there 
are with full rosy faces, and sleek satin skins—a plethoric 
variety of the race. And these have, times out of mind, 
fed upon the debtor, duly provided for them by gracious 
lawgivers. Like the ogre of our childhood, they have 


* Ground his bones to make their bread.” 


The debtor is, therefore, to be considered as he exists in 
himself, and as he lives for his consumers. He is, in the 
strongest and most significant sense, a national portrait ; 
for in his person, and in his experience, are illustrated the 
social excellences of legislation. As a kitten suffering in 
an air-pump, or a dog with its arteries laid bare by the 
knife of the speculative anatomist, illustrates a certain 
principle in science; so does the debtor, in the fangs of 
the sharp attorney, illustrate the delegated wisdom of the 
community. He proves the ignominy of poverty. The 
varlet who steals “some eightpenny matter,” is sentenced 
to be whipped; the wretch who owes forty shillings is 
handed over to the attorney, who, the appointed officer to 
punish the iniquity of debt—in a trice doubles the amount 
—thus justly punishing the pauperism of the pauper. The 
hangman flourishes his whip; the attorney scourges with 
costs. 

The philosophy of the law of debtor and creditor de- 
monstrates, that to be poor is to be punishable. Hence, 
certain instruments—not, indeed, the thumb-screw, the 
rack, or the strapado, but engines almost equally sanguin- 
ary—have been invented, and placed at the will of the 
legal executioner, wherewith, for his own especial advan- 
tage, he may torture the offender. It is not the creditor 
for whom the law has shown its most paternal care, but 
the lawyer. It is not justice that is to be vindicated, but 
litigation that is to be gorged. It is to this wise and 
goodly end that costs are not limited to shillings, but 
swollen to pounds. Justice might, indeed, be cheaply 
satisfied; but the attorney has a maw insatiate. Again, 
to make justice cheap would doubtless make her con- 
temptible ; she is, therefore, dignified by expense ; made 
glorious by the greatness of costs. 

What a forlorn animal is the debtor! See him hovering 
about yonder duor. That, reader, is the office of Mr. ° 
a sharp practitioner ; a person who, to the utmost, avails 
himself of the benevolence of law makers, and never spares 
the criminal in debt. It is that office—that den of tape 
and parchment— 

“ Where half-starved spiders prey on half-starved flies,” 


that the debtor would seek for mercy : he comes to beg for 
time ; to supplicate that he may not be swallowed whole 
by law, but mercifully consumed by mouthfuls. He will 
sign any bond—he will pay any costs; all that he wants 
is time; and he, therefore, with the deepest humiliation, 
entreats that he may only be devoured piecemeal. Look 
at the man, gentle reader, and shudder at debt; what 
self-abasement is in his mien! what an expression of 
anguish darkens his face ; and now what a blush of shame! 
He crawls to the door, lingers at its step, his eye runs 
down the strips of names painted at the door-post—he has 
read them a dozen times—to find the whereabout of the 
gentleman who has sued him; and he mounts the stairs 
with less alacrity than many a wretch has mounted Tyburn 
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ladder. His debt is not of crushing amount; he could, 
in a little time, satisfy his creditor; but then the costs 
have doubled the sum, and how to appease the lawyer ? 
Well, the attorney has relenting bowels: yes, for see with 
what a gladdened face, with what a lightened step, the 
debtor, after half-an-hour’s delay, descends the stairs, 
having, as he for the time believes, comfortably settled 
= thing! Yes, he has signed a certain instrument, 
another wicked profit to the attorney, and he is graciously 
permitted to linger on to the exclusive profit of the com- 
passionate lawyer. The debtor owed five pounds, and, 
with a benignity highly honourable to the professional 
philanthropist, he has been allowed a certain number of 
weeks to pay ten. 








DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR OF A 
NOBLEMAN’S HAREM AT CAIRO. 


[FROM MRS. DAMER’S ‘f HOLY LAND.” 


~. A vERY pretty little woman rose at our entrance and 
welcomed us with a more shy and diffident manner than 
we had yet met with, and seemed always to appeal to a 
gay looking amie de la maison for subjects of conversation. 
At one corner of the divan, squatted a perfect old crone, 
who was distinguished as the doctress, &c. of the harem, 
and who, I thought, did not look benignantly at all at us 
giaours. The pretty little pale woman, whose name was 
Sarame, was Shami Bey’s daughter-in-law, and, to a 
certain degree, mistress of this large establishment. She 
wore yellow silk trousers, to which at the ancles, were 
attached draperies of the same material lined with some 
other colour, in this instance light blue, which gave the 
effect to the extremities of what a mermaid is represented 
to have in lieu of feet, so that the action of walking is 
constantly impeded, and a sort of shuffling pace substituted, 
which is far from dignified. Her caftan or jacket was 
blue cloth, embroidered with pearls, and trimmed with 
sable, which at this season is in general use. She wore a 
tight necklace of fine pearls, with a clasp of uncut 
precious stones. Her turban was a very slight one, of 
black gauze, on one side of which she had a very 
handsome diamond crescent, composed of the finest stones 
I had yet seen worn. Sarame’s clear pale complexion, 
with a very mild expression of countenance, and beautiful 
form, conveyed the very personification of night. As 
these fair harem prisoners are very fond of seeing all they 
can of European novelties, we put on every possible 
ornament, few as we had, and showed them our album, 
which amused them very much, at least the portraits, for 
the landscapes they always held upside down. Minney 
asked Sarame to let her try to do her picture, and 
succeeded in making something of a likeness in pencil. 
On this they produced some red ink for her to add colour 
to the cheeks, and wanted very much to send off our 
interpretess for our box of colours, but we resisted parting 
with our mouth-piece. Minney was in the act of packing 
up her performance when there was a regular represen- 
tation of the impossibility of such a proceeding, and the 
reasons given were, that should my father, husband, son, 
or brother see the portrait, it would be the same as if they 
had seen Sarame herself, and draw down upon her, her 
father and her husband’s vengeance. This was more 
flattering to Minney’s talent than was at all intended, 
but it was really amusing to see the state of excitement of 
the whole harem, at the prospect of such a contingency. 
We went down stairs into the summer apartment—a 
marble hall, with a beautiful fountain surrounded by a 
balustrade of different coloured marbles, and a chintz 
divan placed against it, which in June may be a most 





charming locale, but in this month of January, it felt 
most unseasonable. We all appeared to be playing at 
summer, in order that our entertainment might take place 
in the best apartment, of which the only furniture was a 
wide divan of blue silk with pink cushions, embroidered 
in gold with the richness of the Duke of n’s best full- 
dressed coat. We as guests, were not presented with the 
silver ewer—nor was the rose water poured on our hands 
by a slave on her knee, till Sarame had first gone through 
the ceremony. Five of the women, I suppose of her 
sociétés intimes, sat, or rather squatted round the tray, 
which was supported by the Turkish table, or what we 
should describe as a stool, ornamented with mother of 
pearl. The dinner was really excellent, and in only too 
great profusion, for we could not have had less than forty 
dishes, handed one at atime. To avoid tasting all, our 
ee experience made her assure our hostess that 
our hakim (physician) had forbidden us eating such and 
such dishes, so that we permitted ourselves what we liked. 
The soup was very good; chicken powdered so finely, 
that it looked and was as light as a soufflet; but what we 
most approved was, a plat doux of starch, with a sort of 
conserve of rose-leaf sauce and some perfectly arranged 
salad, in which lemon or lime juice was the substitute for 
vinegar, and I think would be greatly preferred. At a 
table, below salt I suppose, sat about the same number as 
ourselves, who succeeded to our dishes, but no one at that 
table took the precedence as Sarame did at ours, in pre- 
senting a pinch of each p/dt with her very clean and very 
pretty rose-tipped little fingers. 

I ceuld not help being struck with the melanchcly 
expression‘of her countenance, and I supposed the visible 
increase of this expression was the consequence of fatigue 
attending her first foreign dinner; but it was accounted 
for by bad health and the loss of her two children; and 
that consequently, her husband, thinking his first choice 
an unlucky one, had lately purchased a Greek slave, a 
pretty girl, but much less so than his present wife; and 
that in the event of this slave becoming mother to a son, 
her position in the family would be advanced. 

But to return to our féte;—there was only one large 
candle on our dining-table, ensconced in an embossed 
piece of silver, hardly to be called a candlestick. The 
lighting this large room was effected in the prettiest wa 

ossible by the slaves, who collected in groups, eac 

folding a thick candle like those used in a Catholic chapel. 
The shadows thrown from and by these animated candle- 
sticks, will quite spoil my taste for those of or-moulu. As 
the bearers of these lights became tired, and occasionally 
supported themselves against a column or a balustrade, 
they would have afforded models to supersede those of 
the most approved modern workmanship. On a signal 
given by Sarame, the living candlesticks proceeded to 
what I suppose may be considered the drawing room. 








AMERICAN VARIETIES.—No. XI. 


BacecaGE RATED as Luccace.—In the mail coach 
which runs from New Haven in Connecticut, to Benning- 
ton, in Vermont, the passengers pay according to weight: 
when a /ady exceeds sixteen stone she is rated as luggage. 

A gentleman accustomed to the signature of the firm in 
which he was a partner, having to sign a baptismal regis- 
ter of one of his children, ludicrously entered it as the son 
of Smith, Jones, and Co. 

At Salem a house took fire the other day, and not a drop 
of water could be had to stop the conflagration, in conse- 
quence of the whole of it being required for the tee-totallers, 
who were then holding a festival. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





MOONLIGHT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Sort plays the placid moonbeam on the wave ; 
While at the casement, open to the breeze, 
Sits the sultana, and the waters lave 

With silver floods the dark isles of the seas. 


See, her guitar drops quivering to the ground— 

She listens—hush! what noise breaks echo’s peace ? 
Is it from Cos some Turkish vessel bound, 

Cleaving with foreign oar the sea of Greece? 


Is it the noise of cormorants that play, 

Scattering the water’s pearl-drops o’er their wings ? 
Is it some evil sprite’s ill-omened lay, 

As in the sea yon turret’s stones he flings ? 


What troubles thus the harem-guarding waves ? 

Not the black cormorant whom ocean pillows— 

Not the foul spirit—not the bark that cleaves 

With the oars’ measured stroke the fretted billows— 


It was a sack that splashed, whence screams arose— 
Could the eye pierce beneath that watery grave, 
*Twould see a faithless woman’s dying throes— 
Soft plays the placid moonbeam on the wave! 

Ga. 





SONNETS. 
DEVOTION. 


THERE is Devotion in the summer breeze— 

In the sweet murmur of the mountain rill— 

Tis heard when tempests sweep the lonely hill, 
And whirlwinds prostrate lay the aged trees. 
There is devotion in the lark’s sweet song, 

When morning rises from the lap of night ; 
A thousand insects breathe it from umong 

The summer fields, and garden flow’rets bright. 
Tis heard when peace reigns o’er the tranquil sea, 

When the loud waves beat on the rugged shore,— 
When labour carols on the fertile lea, 

Or from the wood the blackbird’s warblings pour ; 
But oh! how pure when childhood bends the knee, 
And whispers praise to Him, whom heaven and earth adore! 


MOONLIGHT. 


Night is around me, and the voice of man 

Unheard within this blessed solitude, — 

And through the openings of the moaning wood 
The harvest moon peers softly, cold, and wan. 
Sadly she looks on earth like angel good, 

Wooing our thoughts beyond this mortal span. 
Oh ! who can gaze on thee and doubt the truth 

That an Almighty hand placed thee on high 
With all thy fair companions in the sky ? 

He who decks Nature in her annual youth 
Lending to earth in Spring the hues of heaven ; 

Who hath bestowed a principle divine 
On man—which even the grave shall not confine— 
Immortal as the Power by whom ’twas given ! 








VARIETIES. 





CLoTHING.—The dress from birth should be loose, so as to 
admit of the free exercise of the limbs, and in point of warmth 
it should be carefully suited to the season. _The whole surface, 
particularly the extremities, ought to be well protected during 
cold weather; the opinion that infants may be hardened by 
exposing them to the cold air in a half-covered state is erro- 
neous in all cases, and in children of a delicate constitution 
leads to the most pernicious consequences.—Sir James 
Clark on Consumption. 





EIDER Down.—The eider duck is double the size of the 
common duck, and is found in the Western Isles of Scotland, 
in Norway, Iceland, and Greenland, from whence a vast 
quantity of the down which these birds furnish, is annually 
imported. It is light, elastic, and warm. This down is 
produced from the breast of the birds in the breeding season. 
It lays its eggs among the stones or plants near the shore, and 
prepares a soft bed for them by plucking the down from 
its own breast: natives watch the opportunity, and take 
away both eggs and nests; the duck lays again and repeats 
the plucking of its breast; if she is robbed after that, she 
will . still lay, but the drake must supply the down, as her 
stock is now exhausted: but if the eggs are taken a third 
time, she wholly deserts the place. 


OrANGES.—The oranges of St. Michael’s are celebrated 
for their fine and abundant sweet juice: when left to ripen 
on the trees, they are inferior to none in the world; but 
those brought to England are picked early, so that they partly 
ripen after they have been gathered. The lemons have less 
juice than those of some other countries, and the demand for 
them is inconsiderable. The orange and lemon-trees blossom 
in the months of February and March. At this time the 
glossy green of the old leaves, the light fresh tints of those 
just shooting forth, the brilliant yellow of the ripe fruit, the 
delicate white and purple of the flower, are finely contrasted 
with each other, forming one of the most beautiful sights 
imaginable. The trees generally attain the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet. The usual produce in common years is 6000 
or 8000 oranges or lemons. But a few years since, 26,000 
were obtained from one tree, and 29,000 from another. 


FALconRY.—Falconry, or hunting game by falcons and 
hawks, was a principal amusement of former times. 
person of rank in England, three or four centuries ago, 
scarcely stirred out without his hawk on his hand, and in old 
paintings this is the mark of noble blood. The expense of 
this sport was very great. In the reign of James I. @ 
thousand pounds was given for a cast of hawks; and their 
value was generally set at so high a rate, that in the reign of 
Edward III. it was made felony to steal a hawk. To take 
its eggs was punishable by a fine, and by imprisonment for a 
year and aday. In the court, the officer who presided over 
this department, was of high rank. The office remains even 
now that the sport has been discontinued. The Duke of St. 
Albau’s is hereditary Grand Falconer of England.— Natural 
History of Hawks. 

DISTILLATION OF BRANDY.—A large quantity of brandy 
is distilled in France during the time of the vintage ; for 
all those poor grapes that are unfit for wine, are usually 
first gathered, pressed, their juice fermented, and directly 
distilled. This consumes their poor wines at once, and leaves 
their casks empty, for the reception of better. It is a general 
rule with them, not to distil what will fetch any price, as 
wine ; for in this state, the profit is much greater than when 
reduced to brandy. This large stock of small wine, with 
which they are almost overrun in France, sufficiently accounts 
for their making such vast quantities of brandy in that 
country, more than iu others which lie in warmer climates, 
and are better adapted to the production of grapes. Nor 
is this the only fund of their brandies; for all the wine that 
turns sour, is also condemned to the still: and, in short, all 
that they can neither export nor consume at home, which 
amounts to a large quantity ; since much of the wine laid in 
for their family provision is so poor, as not to keep during 
the time necessary to consume it. 
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